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Easter’s Happiness 


The September day that you started to school was a happy day for 
you because it held a promise of happy times as you learned the work 
of your new grade. We can call it a day of promise. The last day of schoo 
you will be happy because you will have learned the work of the grade 
and will receive your promotion. So we can call it a day of fulfillment. 

The whole world has wonderful days of promise and of fulfillment. 
Two of these days are Christmas and Easter. We celebrate Christmas 
because on that day Jesus came to earth. For all the world that was: 
day of glorious promise. The people that Jesus came to live among did 
not know God as a loving Father. To most of them He was a ruler who 
ruled the world with a hard hand. He dealt justice without mercy. The 
old prophets had taught the people that God demanded “‘an eye for a 
eye and a tooth for a tooth.” That meant that every bit of suffering tha 
one person caused another person must be paid for by an equal amount 
of suffering. Under God’s law of love as Jesus taught it, when we caus 
another to suffer, either by accident or intentionally, we can be forgiven 
and then we need not suffer. But such forgiveness comes only when we 
realize that we have been wrong and are ready to acknowledge it and 
do what we can to right it. You will understand this when you remember 
the times you have caused Mother or Father or perhaps a playmate to 
suffer because you have been naughty and then have gone to them and 
asked forgiveness. It was granted because they loved you. 

Jesus’ birthday was truly a glorious day of promise of happiness to 
all the world, because He brought us the understanding of God as ou 
Father and of God’s law of love. 

Easter is a glorious day of fulfillment, for on the first glad Easter Dy 
Jesus proved to every person in all the world that joy triumphs over sa¢ 
ness, love triumphs over hatred, life triumphs over death. Over and ove! 
He tried to teach His disciples and all those who heard Him the law of 
love. He believed in love. He told them to love little children, to love on 
another, to love even their enemies! Jesus’ heart was so full of love thi 
He could forgive even those who crucified Him! He could love becaus 
He knew that God is a God of life and love, and that God is His Father 
and ours. Even death could not conquer Him, His day of fulfillment cam 
on Easter, for on that glad day He arose from the tomb and proved tht 
life and love are victorious. 
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Easter Sunday 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Eastertime’s a happy time, 
With colored Easter eggs, 

And bright-eyed little bunnies 

With long ears and hoppy legs, 


And chicks like fluffy little balls 
That make a squeaky noise, 

And lovely wrapped surprises too 

Of candy, books, and toys. 


But to go to church on Easter - 
Is the nicest part of all; 

Church bells ringing, joyful singing. 
Candles, white and tall, 


People smiling, shaking hands 
And walking down the aisle— 

You can almost feel the love 
That’s in each friendly smile. 


And when in silence heads are bowed 
To talk to God in prayer, 

Although I cannot see Him 

I can feel His presence there. 
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By Lois Hamilton Fuller 


ITTY came home from school one day very 
excited. She ran into the kitchen, where her 
mother was baking a cake. 

“Do you know what, Mother? Ann isn’t 
going to church on Easter Sunday. Isn’t that 
awful!” | 

“Ann who?” asked her mother as she poured 
the cake batter into the floured cake pan. 

“Ann Bates. She told us so this afternoon on 
the way home from school.” 

Kitty’s mother was scraping the last of the 
batter from the sides of the bowl with her 
wooden spoon. For a moment she didn’t say any- 
“Don't you think that’s terrible, Mother—not 
going to church on Easter?” 

Her mother opened the oven door and care- 
fully put the cake in the oven, right in the center 
of the middle rack. Then she closed the door 
gently and turned to Kitty. 

“Now, tell me all about it, Pumpkin,” she 
said, using her pet name for Kitty. “Let's sit 
down so I can rest and listen at the same time.” 

“Well,” said Kitty, climbing up on the little 
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kitchen stool, “Rose and Ann and I were walking 
home from school, and Rose was telling us about 
the new dress her mother had bought her to wear 
on Easter Sunday. It’s blue, and she’s going to 
have new shoes and a new hat and a new coat 
too. I said you hadn’t bought me any new clothes 
yet, but you would probably buy me a pink dress 
because pink’s my favorite color.” 

“And what did Ann say?” asked her mother. 

“Ann said, ‘I’m not going to church on Easter. 
We told her everybody goes to church on Easter; 
but she just said again that she wasn’t going and 
nobody was going to make her!” 

“Pumpkin,” said Kitty’s mother, “I don’t think 
Ann’s awful at all. Do you remember that Ann's 
father had a serious operation a little while 
ago?” 

“Yes,” said Kitty. “But, I don’t see——” 

“And he’s been out of work for some time. ! 
think Ann decided not to go to church because 
her family has no money right now to buy her 
new clothes for Easter. You and Rose made her 
feel that if she didn’t have on new clothes she 
might as well not goto church.” 
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“Oh,” said Kitty, and her little face fell. “I 
never thought of that.” 

“Suppose you do think about it, dear; and 
when you've got it all thought out come and tell 


) me about it.” 


“Kitty!” called a little girl outside. “Come on 
out and play.” 

“That’s Rose,” said Kitty, as if her mother 
wouldn’t recognize the voice of Kitty’s closest 
chum! “‘Is it all right for me to go out?” 

“Yes,” said her mother, “but don’t be late for 
dinner.” 

“T won't.” Halfway to the door Kitty turned 
and came back to give her mother a little hug. “I 
will think about it,’’ she said; and then she ran 
on outdoors to play. 

‘That night just before she went to sleep Kitty 
finally got an idea as to how to help Ann. She 
would take her birthday money that she had 
saved in her bank and give it to Ann. Then Ann 
could buy new Easter clothes too; and she would 
go to church with them. 

But the next morning when she told her 
mother her plan her mother shook her head 
slowly. 

“Pumpkin,” she said, “it’s very generous of 
you, and I know you mean to be kind. But I want 
you to think about it some more and see whether 
that is really a kind thing to do.” 

So that night Kitty did as she’d been brought 
up to do all her life. She put herself into Ann’s 
place and tried to look at the whole thing 
through Ann’s eyes. After a few minutes she saw 
what her mother had meant. 

“Why, I would be embarrassed if I were Ann,” 
she said to herself; “and rather 
than take the money and admit 
that I needed it I might just go 
on refusing to go to church and 
no one would know that new 
clothes had anything to do with 
it. 

“But if I can’t give her the 
money, what can I do?” thought 
Kitty. Then she realized what 
was wrong. 

She had already tried to solve 
this problem by herself, and she 
had gotten an answer but it 
wasn't a good one. This time 
she would ask God to help her. 

After a few minutes she 
knew what the answer was. She 


stopped turning and twisting in bed and fell 
sound asleep. 

The next afternoon she went home alone with 
Ann. Carefully she brought the subject of their 
conversation around to Easter Sunday. 

“I’ve talked it over with Mother,” she said, 
“and I’m not going to get any new clothes for 
Easter. Mother says all that matters is being clean 
and neat, and I’ve got a perfectly good dress to 
wear. So why should Mother buy me another 
one? We're going to use the money for Christ- 
mas presents next year.” 

Ann’s eyes shone. “I’m not going to get any 
new clothes either,” she said. “But I thought all 
of you were going to.” 

“No,” said Kitty; “and you will go to church 
with us on Easter Sunday ?” j 

“Yes,” said Ann happily, “we'll go together.” 

“Pumpkin,” said her mother when Kitty told 
her what she had done, “I am really proud of 
you. You found the right answer this time, didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Kitty, “and I know what it’s called; 
the Golden Rule!” 


Ann brought the subject 
around to Easter Sanday. 
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By 
Margaret S. Melof 


karte Haynes walked slowly across the 
schoolyard, kicking a smooth flat rock ahead 
of him with each step. Boys and girls in bright 
sweaters hurried past, laughing and calling to 
him as they ran ahead, glad to be out in the warm 
sunshine. But Jimmy smiled back halfheartedly, 
turning slowly toward home, for even the lovely 
sunshine could not warm the chill feeling that 
lay inside of him. 

For almost three days now that something 
down inside of him had taken away the sunshine 
for him, and that something was the knowledge 
that his grandfather’s lovely violin lay broken in 
its case up in Jimmy’s room. For years Mother 
and Father had kept it carefully put away for 
him so that when he was old enough to take care 
of it he could have it and learn to play the beau- 
tiful music that Grandfather and Father had 
played on it. Always he could remember the 
glossy, satinlike wood of the violin as it lay in its 
velvet-lined case. Father would lift the instru- 
ment out carefully, tune it, and play the music 
they had always loved. Jimmy had looked for- 
ward to the time when he too would be old 
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enough to play that music. 

Now he was nine, and just last week Father 
had put the violin into his hands and said: “Now 
you are big enough to hold the bow properly. 
Professor Smithson will give you lessons twice a 
week at school, and before long you can play as 
Grandfather did.” 


Carefully Jimmy had polished the lovely wood 
with the special oil Father gave him in a little 
bottle and rubbed the little cake of clear amber 
rosin over the hairs of the bow as Father did to 
keep the bow from squeaking when he played. 
Proudly and happily Jimmy carried the violin in 
its black leather case to school the next day for 
his first lesson. 

“Play us a tune, Jimmy,” Father'said teasingly 
after supper that night, and they all laughed to- 
gether, for of course Father knew that all he had 
learned was how to draw the bow across the 
strings. 

That had been Monday. Then there had been 
Thursday's lesson. On Monday of this week he 
had learned to place his fingers on the strings, 
and he had begun to feel how wonderful it 
would be to draw music from them with his bow. 
Then Monday afternoon as he was lifting the 
case from his locker at school it had slipped from 
his hands and fallen to the floor. Breathlessly he 
had opened the case, and there lay the violin, its 
strings hanging limp and flat against the glossy 
wood. It looked as if all four of the strings were 
broken, and Jimmy quickly shut and fastened the 
case again and gathered up his books. All the 
way home he had felt a growing heaviness within — 
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him, and when he reached home he hurried up- 
stairs to his room and put the violin up on the 
shelf of his closet. He closed the door and sat 
down at his desk to do his lessons. 

Something inside of him urged him to go 
downstairs and tell Mother, but somehow his 
feet would not move. Later at supper he wanted 
to tell Father, but he couldn’t find the right 
words. So it had gone on, and now it was Wed- 
nesday and his secret grew heavier and harder to 
carry each day. Tomorrow was Thursday, and he 
would have to take the violin to school for his 
lesson, and somehow he must decide what to do 
about his secret before then. 

He climbed the steps to the porch; then he 
hurried inside and upstairs to his room again. 
He opened the closet door to hang up his 
sweater, and the black violin case reminded him 
again of his dark secret. Quickly he closed the 
door and sat down at his desk. The bright sun- 
shine streamed through the window. Down the 
street he knew the boys would be playing base- 


ball, but he didn’t feel like playing today. He - 


would work on his arithmetic 
lesson and read his history, and 
perhaps he could forget the 
violin for a while. 

The sunshine was fading, 
and he heard Father drive the 
car in the driveway as he was 
finishing his lessons. In a few 
minutes Mother called to him, 
and he washed his hands and 
went downstairs to dinner. This 
was the time of day he liked 
best—Father home, Mother 
hurrying them into the dining 


his mind he felt lighter inside. All the time he 
was bathing and 
thoughts raced through his head. When he had 
put on his robe over his pajamas and turned the 
covers back on his bed he knew just what he was 
going to do. 

Carefully he lifted the violin case from the 
closet shelf and carried it downstairs. Father 
looked up from his paper and Mother laid her 
sewing in her lap as he came into the living room. 

“Going to play us a tune?” Father smiled. 
“We haven't heard you practicing this week and 
had begun to wonder if you like the violin.” 

“I've ruined all the pretty tunes,” Jimmy an- 
swered and opened the case quickly. “I dropped 
the violin, Father, and look what I’ve done.” He 
held the violin out for Father to see. “I did it 
Monday, but I didn’t tell you. I’m sorry and 
ashamed, for I guess I was afraid.” 


Father put his paper on the table and took the 
violin as Jimmy held it out to him. He fingered 
the strings for a minute, then looked up at 
Jimmy. “I’m glad you’ve told me, Son. Now let 
me show you something.” 

He reached into the case and 
picked up the little wooden 
bridge. Carefully he placed it 
on the body of the instrument 
and pulled each string up over 
it. He tightened the strings and 
steadied the bridge, then tuned 
the violin as Jimmy had so often 
watched him do it. 

‘Now hand me the bow and 
I'll play you a tune,” he said. 

Jimmy’s mouth was open in 
amazement. ‘You mean it’s not 
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three of them together at the fixed ?” 

table. For a while he was happy Spring hascome tothe hills Father smiled. “Yes, it’s all 

again. He and Father dried the again, fixed. You see, when you 

dishes for Mother. Then as . : : dropped the case it jarred this 

Father went into the living deci. ars i little bridge loose. That’s what 


room to read the paper and 
Mother sat in her chair sewing 
Jimmy slipped upstairs again. 
“T'll bathe and get ready for 
bed,” he thought. Then an- 
other thought came to him. 
“Help me to do what is right 
about the violin,” he prayed. It 
was just a little prayer, but as 
soon as it had passed through 
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With warmth of sun and 
bloom of flowers, 
With moon’s soft glow on 
secret bowers, 

With burst of light at 
break of day, 

And children’s shouts, 
o’erjoyed at play. 


holds the strings up. When it 
fell down the strings fell too.” 

Jimmy was smiling now too, 
and warm happiness was flow- 
ing through him. “I’m so glad” 
was all he could say. 

“If you had told me Monday 
you could have been glad then,” 
Father replied. “The longer you 

(Please turn to page 32) 
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What the Story Told Before 


Father, mother, Jet, Sarah, and little Lonny Stock- 
well lived on a homestead. Their nearest neighbors 
were Indians, Big Brother, Running Deer, and Moon- 
flower. The Tanners owned the sawmill. Tod and 
Nancy Tanner went to school with Jet and Sarah. 
Mr. and Mrs. Buxton and Ben and Matty were old 
friends who had come to the new country with the 
Stockwells, but they lived several miles away, Uncle 
John and Auntie Sue had a cabin near the Stockwells. 

There was a drought and the crops were burning up. 
Mr. Stockwell sent Jet with the Indian boys to the 
settlement with a letter for the storekeeper. Jet asked 
for work so he could buy a saddle for Kutha. He 
learned that all the men at the settlement needed 
work because of the drought. Then he met a homeless 
boy, Dave Jackson, and took him home with him. Two 
days later the old friends and neighbors gathered 
at the shallows for a picnic. The men talked of the 
severity of the drought and suggested going to the 
settlement to work. Mr. Stockwell said he had sent 
a letter to the storekeeper, and there was no work! “So 
that was what the letter was about!” Jet said to him- 
self. He was ashamed of having asked for work so 
he could buy a saddle. He turned to speak to Dave, 
but Dave was not there. Jet saw him running up the 


path, 


Part Five 


HY was Dave hurrying up the slope, 
leaving the picnic dinner under the trees? 
Jet looked from the crocks and kettles of food 
spread on the ground to the place where his 
mother sat on a log between Mrs. Jeffries and 
Mrs. Tanner. They were eating johnnycake and 
listening to Father tell of his plans to make a 
pond in the lower pasture. Jet felt sure that 
his mother had not noticed Dave's leaving the 
group. But Ben and Tod had seen him go, and 
both boys looked at Jet, their eyes wide with 
surprise. 
Jet did not want to leave. It was not yet time 
to eat the rice pudding, and he certainly wanted 
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some of that. But he had no choice. He must 
follow and find out what was the matter with 
Dave. The boy was his responsibility, and he 
had tried hard to make Dave feel welcome at 
the get-together. 

Jet caught up with Dave just before the path 
left the trees and led into the open. “What's the 
matter, Dave? Why did you leave?” 

Dave whirled and faced Jet. “Why did you 
bring me home with you?” 

“You wanted to come,” Jet said truthfully. 

Dave looked at the ground. “I know I did, but 
I didn’t understand. I heard ’em talkin’ at the 
settlement about homesteads. It sounded won- 
derful. I didn’t know food ever got scarce on a 
farm.” He ran his hands deep into his pockets. 
“Your paw wanted to get work somewhere so he 
could buy food. I didn’t know——”’ 

“I didn’t know that either,” Jet said, ‘‘until I 
heard Father tell the men back there about it. 
I guess things are worse than J thought.” 

“That’s why I’ve got to go back to the settle- 
ment,” Dave insisted. ““There’re odd jobs there 
that a boy can pick up. I didn’t have much to 
eat some days, but I’m no bum.” 

“Father wants you to help work here,” Jet 
told him. “If you’d stayed and finished your 
dinner you’d have heard him tell about it. He’s 
going to make a big pond.” 

“A pond?” Dave said. “It takes water to make 
a pond.” 

“Yes,” Jet agreed. ‘But there is a draw on the 
far side of our grazing land, and Father is going 
to plow it up. The loose dirt will be used to make 
a dam on the lower side. Father wants you and 
me to help shovel the dirt into place. When it 
rains the basin will fill with water and we'll 
have a pond for the stock.” 

“How long will it take?” Dave asked. 

“IT don’t know,” Jet said. “The other men 
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may think the idea is good and want to make 
each of them a pond. They’re usually that way. 
What's good for one is good for the others. 
Since the crops are burned up and the men don’t 
need to plow, they may bring their teams and 
help Father. That way the pond can be made in 
a hurry. Then Father and you and I would go and 
help them.” 

“Don’t nobody get money for their work?” 
Dave asked. 

“Money? Why, no,” Jet told him. “No one has 
much money. What they do have they save to 
buy things at the settlement. They don’t need 
money here. They help each other—trade work, 
you know.” 

“If nobody’s got much money, then why did 
Tod tell Ben I was a bum? I heard him when 
your maw called us to dinner. I wasn’t goin’ to 
tell you. But when your paw said he wrote to 
the storekeeper askin’ for work I thought maybe 
I was a bum, comin’ home with you like I did.” 

“If I had thought that,” Jet said simply, “I 


wouldn’t have brought you home with me. But | 


you know so many things, I figured you'd be a 
real help. Anyway I wouldn’t pay any attention 
to what Tod said. You and Tod will be good 
friends when you get to know each other better.” 

Dave said nothing, and Jet told him: “Come 
on, let’s go back and finish our dinner. You can’t 
go to the settlement now.” 

“I could start,” Dave said. “And I could walk 
it in two or three days.” 

“Not without food,” Jet insisted. 

“T've gone that long before,” Dave declared. 

Jet stared at the queer boy. There was so 
much about Dave that he did not know and so 
very little that he did know. But Jet admired 
the brave spirit, the show of independence; and 
he admitted to himself that he wanted very 
much to keep Dave with him. In the short time 
that he had known the boy a real friendship 
had sprung up between them. Jet knew that if 
Dave should go back to the settlement it would 
not be because he was angry; it would be because 
he thought it was a matter of right and wrong. 

“Come on,” Jet said again. ‘““We want some of 
the rice pudding.” ~ 

Without answer Dave turned, and the two 
boys started back down the path. 


The conversation around the picnic dinner 
was still about ponds. No one made any men- 
tion of Dave’s abrupt leaving or of the boys’ 
return. Jet was glad. He and Dave sat down and 
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began eating their pudding, which had been 
dished out along with the rest. It was just as 
Jet thought: the men were now planning to 
make a pond on each homestead. They offered 
to make one on the Indians’ place, but the In 
dians shook their heads. “No want pond—creek 
heap good.” 

The men would all work together going from 
one homestead to another. They would start in 
Stockwell’s pasture because he had thought of 
the plan. It was agreed that they would make 
pond for Mr. Tanner without expecting him to 
help with any of the work, even on his own. The 
sawmill was on his place. It was in the o 
without shelter. He should keep up his work at 
the mill since sawing logs could be done much 
better in dry weather than when it rained. While 
the men talked about ponds the women talked 
about food. They would bring the dinner to the 
men on the days when they worked together, 
each bringing what she could most easily spare. 
They would share the food as they had done 
today. 

Above the babble of conversation Jet seemed 
to sense the meaning back of this sharing and 
getting together. They didn’t say it exactly as 
Grandfather had when he said that happiness 
loves company, but his father and mother, Tod's 
father and mother, Ben and Matty’s father and 
mother, the Indians, and Uncle John and Aunti¢ 
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Sue were all choosing happiness. They were 
working for happiness and finding happiness in 
the companionship of one another. They were 
playing a game, even if they were older, Jet 
thought. They were trying hard to beat the dis- 
couragement of dry weather, stunted crops, and 
withered gardens. 

When Jet looked up he saw Auntie Sue smiling 
at him. Her brown eyes were shining, she ap- 
peared eager, just as if she knew something that 
she wanted very much to tell. She did. “While the 
men talk about their plans and the mothers talk 
about food, let us ‘youngsters’ go wading in 
the creek,” she suggested. 

A chorus of ‘Goody, goody” greeted her sug- 
gestion as the boys and girls jumped to their feet. 

Auntie Sue’s smile spread all over her face. 
She and Uncle John had been married less than 
a year. She could figure the price of eggs, dry 
her own vegetables, or make molasses cookies 
as well as the other women. But there were times 
when she liked to skip rope, slide down a hay- 
stack, or wade in the creek as much as one of 
the girls. Then she laughingly referred to herself 
as one of the “youngsters.” Jet and Sarah al- 
ways knew they could expect real fun when 
Auntie Sue said that. | 

The creek bed at the shallows near the place 
where the picnic dinner was spread was too 
shallow for wading. The group walked farther 


down the creek in search of a better place. Jet 
was surprised that Big Brother and Running 
Deer would leave their bows and arrows long 
enough to go with the others. But they did, and 
often when the high notes of a birdcall sounded, 
the girls did not know whether it was really a 
bird calling or one of the Indian boys making be- 
lieve. Moonflower’s eyes twinkled; she was 
proud of her brothers. 

On and on they trudged between trees, over 
logs, and through weeds. The creek bank was 
either too steep, or the bed too rocky, or the 
water too shallow. They wanted really to wade 
if enough water could be found. They passed 
the twin posts that marked the eastern boundary 
of the Stockwell homestead. They were now in 
unclaimed country. Soon the earth flattened out 
and they came to what the men would have 
called “bottom land.” The creek was broader 
here, the banks lower, and there were scarcely 
any rocks in it at all. 

They decided they had gone far enough and 
that this was as much water as they could find. 
The boys rolled their jeans above their knees and 
waded in, but at no place was the water knee- 
deep. Sarah, Matty, Nancy, Moonflower, and 
Auntie Sue held their dresses carefully so they 
would not get them wet. 

Jet watched to see that Dave was included in 


‘the fun. He was for a time; then Jet saw him go 


over and stand near the opposite bank and gaze 
out across the open bottom land. Soon Dave 
climbed the low bank. Jet’s heart sank. Surely 
the boy was not going to leave the group as he 
had done at dinner. But even as Jet watched, 
Dave took a few steps, then started to run and 
quickly disappeared in the high weeds. 

Jet did not move. His toes gripped and held 
to the soft earth on the bottom of the creek. 
He closed his eyes. What could he say to the 
others in the water? 

But he did not have to say anything. Dave 
had reappeared on the bank and was calling: 
“Come here. Come here quick!” 

The boys and girls hurried through the water 
as fast as they could to the opposite bank, where 
Dave stood. He waited until they had climbed 
up on dry land beside him. Then he pointed. 
“Look. Look there.” 

They all looked at the tall weeds, then back 
at Dave’s excited face. 

Tod was the first to speak. “Weeds,” he said. 
“Here on bottom land they're taller than they 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 
Today new joys 
Will come to me, 


For by my side, 
Dear God, You'll be. 


— 


would have been out on the 
open’ prairie. But the cows 
won't eat ’em, the horses won’t 
eat ‘em, even when they’re 
young and tender they're no 
good for feed.” 

“Weeds?” Dave said. “Yes, 
I guess so, when they're grow- 
ing wild like this. But in some 
parts of the country they're 
hoed and cared for; then it’s 
called hemp, and hemp makes 
cords and strings and ropes.” 

The children looked from 
one to another; then all of them 
looked at Auntie Sue. She asked 
Dave, “Do you know how to 
make cords and strings and 
ropes ?”” 

“T’ve seen it done,” he said. 
“This patch has ripened early 
because of the dry weather. 
It'll peel easy.” To prove it he 
went over to a tall slender, 
whiplike stalk that had no 
branches except at the top. 
With his pocketknife he cut the 
bark across just above the 
ground. Then he made several 
slits two or three inches long up 
the side of the stalk. © 

Carefully he took hold of the 
cut piece and peeled the ribbon- 
like fiber all the way up to the 
branches. 

The strip of fiber was paper 
thin, three or four feet long, 


and little less than an inch wide. 
Dave handed the strip to Jet; 
then peeled another and an- 
other. Then he asked Jet to hold 
the ends of the three strips 
tightly together. Jet did as he 
was told, and Dave began braid- 
ing the twisted strips of fiber as 
easily as one of the girls might 
have braided her long hair. “It’s 
still green enough to be soft- 
like; if it was plumb dry it 
would cut our hands,” Dave ex- 
plained. 

The boys and girls caught the 
idea quickly; all the boys jerked 
their knives out and began peel- 
ing fiber from the tall stalks. 
As strip after strip was handed 
to the girls they began braiding. 
Dave showed them how to 
splice a new strip onto a short 
end and in this way make the 
braid grow longer and longer. 
The girls braided so fast it kept 
the boys busy with their knives. 
Wading was forgotten. Occa- 
sionally they would all stop to 
test the strength of the braids. 
It was surprising how strong the 
strands were. 

After a while there were 
three long braided lengths that 
looked as though they might 
be twenty-five or thirty feet 
long. They stretched them out 
on the ground side by side, and 
Jet stepped them off as he had 
seen his father step distance. 
“They're almost thirty feet 
long,” he told them. 

“All right,” Dave said as he 
picked up the beginning ends 
of the three strands. “We'll let 
Big Brother hold these because 
he’s strong.” 

Big Brother held the ends 
tightly in his hand. But he soon 
found that it took both his 
hands to hold them steady 
when Dave began braiding— 
twisting, lapping, and folding 
—the already-braided strands. 


He turned and tugged and 
worked silently. When he had 
several feet finished he stopped 
to let the others examine it. The 
braid was more round than flat. 

“A braided rope,” Ben cried. 


“And I'll bet it is as strong as _ 


anything.” 

A rope it was, strong and 
pliable. But when Dave had 
braided all the strands together 
the rope was little more than 
fifteen feet long; it had taken 
up the other fifteen feet in the 
braiding. Quickly the boys ran 
to peel more fiber from the tall 
stalks. The girls spliced the new 
pieces on and started braiding 
again. Everyone wanted the 
rope to be long in length, and 
everyone wanted to help make 
it. 

It was late afternoon when 
Auntie Sue said they should start 
back. The boys coiled the newly 
made rope carefully, but it was 
too heavy for one boy to carry 
and too bunglesome for two. 
So they got a pole, ran it 
through the coil, then put the 
ends of the pole on_ the 
shoulders of the two Indian 
boys, since they were the largest 
of the boys. 

They found their parents and 
Uncle John waiting under the 

(Please turn to page 27) 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Tonight, dear God, 
I’m thanking You 

For my good home 
And country too. 
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M ARY sat on the doorstep holding her chin 
in her hand. It was a lovely spring day, 
but Mary was not thinking about the day. She 
was sad, so sad that a big tear rolled slowly 
down her cheek. She did not even notice Daddy 
as he came around the corner of the house with a 
basket in his hand. 

“Well, what is the matter with my little girl 
this morning?” asked Daddy. 

“I’m homesick for our old home,” sobbed 
Mary. “It’s so lonesome out here in the country. 
There aren’t any little girls living near, and 
Baby Sister is too little to play with me. Daddy, 
can’t we move back to town? There isn’t any- 
thing interesting out here in the country.” 

“Well, now that is too bad,” said Daddy 
kindly, but his eyes were twinkling. “No inter- 
esting things? Come with me a few minutes.” 

Mary dried her tears and went with Daddy. 
First they stopped at the henhouse. Back in 
the corner in a box filled with straw sat an old 
brown hen. She fluffed out her feathers and made 
funny clucking noises as Mary and Daddy came 
near. 

“Now, Biddy,” said Daddy soothingly, “we 
won't hurt your babies. We are just going to 
move you to your new home.” 


The New Home 


By Nell B. Friesen 


Picture by Nathalee Mode 


Gently Daddy lifted the old hen and there in 
the nest were fifteen fluffy, yellow baby chickens. 

“Oh,” squealed Mary. “Did you ever see any- 
thing so pretty?” 

Daddy put the baby chicks in a basket. “Carry 
them for me,” he said as he handed the basket 
to Mary. 

They went outside where a coop was waiting 
and Daddy put the old hen inside: One by one 
he placed the baby chicks beside her. With funny 
little chirps they scooted under her wings into 
the warm feathers. 

“There,” said Daddy as he gave old Biddy her 
last baby. “Do you suppose those chickens will 
cry to go back to their old home?” 

The idea of baby chickens crying to go back 
to the nest in the dark corner of the henhouse 
when they could play in the sunshine amused 
Mary so much that she laughed aloud. 

“It will be your job to see that these chickens 
have plenty of food and water,” Daddy told 
Mary. “Being busy helps to keep people from 
getting lonesome.” 

“TI shall love to feed them,” said Mary. Then 
as she glanced around she suddenly exclaimed in 
a loud whisper, “Look, Daddy, what is that 
bird doing ?”” (Please turn to page 29) 
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NCE there was a little lamb whose fleece 

was black as jet. He jumped and baaed 

at everything he saw or heard or met. All the 

other little lambs had fleece as white as snow. 

They didn’t like his foolish ways and some- 
times told him so. 

But Blacky didn’t seem to care; he tossed 
his woolly head and wagged what little tail 
he had. “I don’t need them,” he said. 

When they were playing happy games he 
dozed beneath the trees or bounced across the 
meadows chasing butterflies and bees. And 
if he did join in to play a game of hide-and- 
seek, he’d run away and not come back, or 
hide his eyes, then peek. 

“Be nice to him,” their mothers said. ‘““He 
does it all in fun. He’s sure to turn out right 
someday; there’s good in everyone. If you 
were only nice to those who're nice to you, 
dear me, I'd hate to think what kind of sheep 
you'd all grow up to be! Of course he'll have 
his troubles—lambs like him quite often do 
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—so please don’t do the things he does or 
you'll have trouble too!” 

So all the little white sheep tried to more 
than do their part; they silently ignored him 
when they saw him acting smart. But naughty 
little Blacky wasn’t satisfied until he had 
them wishing they could see the far side of 
the hill. 

He said to them one evening, “Come on, 
let’s have some fun; let's slip away across the 
hill and all play run sheep run.” 

The white sheep thought a moment, then 
they said, “All right, we'll go; but wait until 
it’s darker so the older sheep won't know.” 

So when their mothers were asleep and all 
was dark and still, they followed little Blacky 
far away across the hill. They chose up sides, 
and Blacky said, “‘Now everyone go hide; I'll 
give the signal when it’s time to scatter far 
and wide. 

“Tl go back home and fool them,” 
thought Blacky with a smile. “They'll likely 
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to do. Smart aleck, that’s just what | was; | 
ceally wasn’t smart. But if they'll let me, 
from now on I’m going to do my part.” 

He closed his eyes and cuddled in a fluffy 
little heap, and in two shakes—of his tail of 
course—Blacky was fast asleep. 

Not far away a little girl was tossing in 
her bed. “My two black chicks, where can 


ore | try to find me—well, just let them look they be?” she sighed and shook her head. 
him | awhile.” Two chicks—the only pets she had! She had 
hty He hurried through the bushes, but before turned them out to play, and when she 
had | so very long he stopped and looked about wasn’t looking they had wandered far away. 
-of | him. “I must be going wrong; I’ve never “Tl look for them tomorrow; it’s rather 

seen this place before,” he said. “Where can cool tonight. They're likely cold and hungry 
on, | I be? They wouldn’t think of coming here if _—I hope they're both all right.” 
the | they should look for me. What’s more, they She had looked for them all evening under 

couldn’t see me, I’m the color of the night; bushes, by the brook, on the hillside, in the 
hen | the others can be plainly seen because they meadow, till it grew too dark to look. She 
ntil | are so white. looked down in the water through the shad- 
Ww.” “Baa, baa, perhaps they'll hear me; baa, ows cool and dim. “Perhaps they thought 
all | baa, baa, baa,” he cried. He listened, but no that they were ducks and tried to take a 
cky | answer came. “I guess I’m lost,” he sighed. swim,” she told herself, and listening for a 
les, | “I can’t even see myself.” He sank down to hopeful little “peep,” she went on home, 
I'll | the ground. “I'll have to stay all night, I crept into bed, and finally went to sleep. 
far | guess, that is, unless I’m found. I got myself Next morning she awakened and jum 

in trouble, and all the others too. When I right out of bed. “I’m going to look and look 
n,” get back I’m going to do what I’m supposed until I find my. (Please turn to page 30) 
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The Stone Rolled Away 


By Bula Hahn 


ESUS had been crucified on the cross. The 

voice of that good neighbor, loyal friend, 
faithful teacher, and beloved Master was stilled. 
His body had been placed in a tomb in a garden 
at the edge of Jerusalem. 

Those persons responsible for His death must 
have gloated over their seeming victory. Now 
they would be free of this man who had con- 
demned their evil practices, and attracted great 
multitudes away from the old order of worship. 
Now they would be free of the teaching that 
made each man responsible for his own actions 
according to the love and good will that he 
held in his heart. 

Even those who were only mildly interested 
in Jesus and His teaching turned their head 
away in horror at seeing a man crucified who had 
been convicted of no.crime. But after the Cru- 
cifixion these same people shrugged their shoul- 
ders and went about their own affairs, dismissing 
the sense of injustice they may have felt at the 
moment. The whole matter was no concern of 
theirs. 

Those who loved Jesus bowed their heads 
in deep sorrow and wept bitter tears. Many of 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


them hid behind locked doors, afraid that be- 
cause of their closeness to Him, they too might 
be put to death. Others stood quietly on street 
corners, gazing silently into each .other’s eyes, 
all wanting an answer to their unspoken ques- 
tion: “Was Jesus truly the Son of God as He 
had said?” 

Enemies of Jesus remembered that He had 
said, “After three days I will rise again.” So 
they went to the garden and placed a large stone 
in front of the door of the tomb and sealed it 
securely. Then they set a watch of armed soldiers 
with huge spears in front of it to make sure 
that no one disturbed the burial place. 

The first and the second day after Jesus’ cru- 
cifixion passed quietly and uneventfully. Deep 
gtief clutched the hearts of His friends and 
followers. The silence of watchful waiting, bro- 
ken only by the clank of spears as the armed 
guard walked to and fro before the tomb, held 
the attention of the enemies. 

Darkness fell at the close of the second day. 
In a humble home on a side street in Jerusalem a 
group of women were gathered together. They 
had loved Jesus. They had believed in Him. They 
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) had called Him Master. Now 


they would do for Him the last 
service that loyal hands could 
render. They would embalm 
His body. Long into the night 
they toiled preparing the pre- 
cious ointments and sweet- 
smelling spices—all the things 
known to them for this sacred 


task. 


There is no power on earth 
or in heaven so great as God's 
love. The body of Jesus, the 


Our Prayer 


By Genevieve Edwards 


‘We ask Thy blessing, Father 


dear, 


Upon all children far and 
near 


Who pray with us that all may 
be 


United in our love for Thee. 
Amen. 


Peter and John believed. “‘Je- 
sus is not dead. He lives!” 
When it was evening of that 
same day the disciples gathered 
together in a room behind 
closed doors to talk about the 
wonderful thing that had come 
to pass. As they were talking to 
one another Jesus came and 


_ stood in their midst. “Peace be 


unto you,” He said. 
The disciples were filled with 
joy at the sight of their dear 


Son of God, was inside the 

tomb behind the sealed stone. The hour came for 
God to fulfil Jesus’ promise of victory over 
death. The Bible says that there was a loud 
rumbling sound as of thunder, the ground shook 
as if it were an earthquake, the Roman soldiers 
on guard fell as if dead, and the great stone 
rolled away from its place before the door. 

The morning of the third day dawned bright 
and clear. Down the path in the garden walked 
Mary, Mary Magdalene, and Salome, carrying 
the preparation of ointments and spices that they 
hoped to place on the body of Jesus. “Who will 
roll away for us the great stone that covers the 
door?” they asked of one another. But love for 
their dear Master so filled their hearts that doubts 
and wonderings were forgotten. They continued 
on their way, intent upon their mission. 


Before the tomb they stopped, too astonished 
to speak. The stone was not there. An angel was 
standing just inside the entrance, his countenance 
as bright as lightning and his garments as white 
as snow. “You have come seeking Jesus of Naza- 
reth, who was crucified,” the angel told the 
frightened women, “but He is not here. He is 
risen! Come, see the place where He lay.” 

The women went inside. As the angel had 
said, the tomb was empty. Quickly then the 
women ran to tell the disciples and their other 
friends. “Jesus is not dead. He lives!” They ac- 
cepted the angel’s words and helped spread the 
glad news. “Jesus is not dead. He lives!” 

When the disciples heard the women’s excited 
explanation of the empty tomb, Peter and John 
tan all the way to the garden. John, being the 
younger man, reached the tomb first, and stoop- 
ing down he peered inside. But like the women 
Peter went inside the tomb, and he saw the place 
where Jesus had lain and saw the linen grave- 
clothes in a place by themselves. Like the women, 


Master and at the sound of His 
loved voice. Jesus told them, “As the Father has 
sent me, even so I send you.” The disciples under- 
stood the meaning of Jesus’ words. They knew 
that as God, the Father, had sent Jesus into the 
world to teach men God’s love Jesus now would 
send them, His disciples, to teach God’s love to 
all people. 

Thomas, one of the disciples, who was also 
called Didymus, was not with the others when 
Jesus appeared before them that night. The 
disciples told him that they had seen Jesus, but 
Thomas said, “Except I, with my own eyes, see 
the nailprints in His hands I will not believe.” 

It was eight days later when the disciples were 
again in the closed room, and this time Thomas 
was with them. Again Jesus came and stood in 
their midst. As before He said, “Peace be unto 
you.” Then Jesus turned to Thomas, saying, 
“Take hold of my hands, see the nailprints in 
my palms; be not faithless, but believe.” 

Thomas answered, ‘My dear Lord and Mas- 
ter.” 

Jesus told him, ‘Thomas, because you have 
seen me you have believed; but blessed are they 
that have not seen and yet have believed.” 

After Jesus had risen from the dead that first 
Easter morning His greeting to His followers 
was ‘Peace be unto you.” 


We remember the story of Jesus’ birth as 
it is recorded in the Bible. On the night He was 
born a heavenly choir sang, “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will to all 
men. 

Even many years before Jesus’ birth, a prophet 
had told the people that God would send a Sa- 
viour into the world and that He would be 
called “Counsellor” and “Prince of Peace.” 

Jesus taught God’s love. God's love and peace 
go hand in hand; (Please turn to page 31) 
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For Easter 


By Winnifred ]. Mott 


I have a new hat for Easter; 
But so has each flower, I see. 

I have a new dress for Easter; 
But so has each blossoming tree. 

The grass has a fresh, bright greenness. 
The robin’s gay songs are all new. 

I have lovely things for Easter— 

And our Father’s world has them too! 
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Birthday 


By Kathryn S. Gibson 


The flowers in my garden, 
Dressed in their very best, 

Gave a birthday party yesterday; 
Spring was the favored guest. 

She wore a dress of softest green, 
With jonquils in her hair; | 

And fanned herself with a gentle breeze. 
And sat in a tulip chair. 

The honeybees brought honey, 
The earthworms danced around, 

And all the birds made music— 
It was a lovely sound. 

The sun smiled down on everyone; 
The party was quite gay. 

Spring thought it all was so much fun 
She’s going to stay through May. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


April is the door opened wide to let spring and summer in. Earth is 
awakening to a new season of growth, and we are glad. This seems like 
a happy time to tell you that our membership has grown to more than 
nine thousand! Would you like to join our band of Boosters? Mail a 
card or letter to Barbara Benson, Secretary the Good Words Booster Club, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo., and ask for an application blank. I will 


be happy to send you one. 


embers of the Good Words Booster Club are happy boys and 
girls, and your letters to me surely express this gladness. I believe that 
this poem is a true word picture of a Booster: _ 


“I'm glad when it is April 


“I’m glad when it’s October 


And violets scent the air. And brown leaves strew the ground. 
I'm glad when it is August, I’m glad when it’s December, 
With roses everywhere. With holly all around. 
“I’m glad when it is stormin 


I’m glad when skies are blue; 
In fact I'm very, very glad 
Each day the whole year through.” 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 play 
basketball very often with my 
friends. We play “around the 
world,” and in this game you must 
get the ball in the basket from each 
box. Sometimes I get ahead, with 
God's help. I pray that He will 
help me make the basket, and He 
does. If someone passes you in 
the game you have to begin all 
over again. When someone caught 
up with me I used to pray that he 
would not make the basket. But 
now I think this is wrong. I just 
try to pray that I'll make it, and 
I try not to pray that someone else 
won’t.—Carol. 


Carol, you are a wise mem- 
ber of our club. Games are fun, 
but we are glad you have 
learned that our main concern 


as we play must be to improve. 
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our own record rather than to 
outdo someone else. We can- 
not succeed by wishing failure 
for another person. Each of us 
wants to win and in a way we 
can win even when we lose. 
This sounds contradictory, but 
it is true if we think of our- 
selves in all games as really 
competing with our own record. 
When you think of it in this 
way you have no hard feelings 
when you lose; just a greater 
desire to do better the next 
time. We enjoy games most 
when we do our very best in 
them. Whether we win or lose, 
if we have improved our own 
record—and we can with God’s 
have truly won! 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 am very 
glad to be a new Booster. When | 
started getting WEE Wispom I al- 
ways turned to the Booster page. 
Just a little while after that I had 
a dream that some robbers were 
coming into the house. Then I woke 
up, and J still thought I heard the 
floors squeaking. Of course it was 
all my imagination, but still I was 
shaking with fright. Then I re- 
membered a letter that I had read 
on the Booster page. Although | 
didn’t know The Prayer of Faith, 
I knew some things from the Bible. 
I said them over and over and soon 
+ fright was gone.—Barrie (Can- 

a}. 

Many boys and girls find it 
hard to overcome fear. It is not 
easy to conquer fear, but it can 
be done. God has given every 
living creature the-wisdom or 
intelligence with which to pro- 
tect itself. So there is nothing in 
all this world for us to fear as 
long as we remember that we 
are children of God and use the 
wisdom of God within us. I 
have found that the best way 
for me to do this is to know 
that God not only “walks be- 
side me” but is right within me. 
He is within me, and in my 
mind I can turn to Him, and He 
will protect me, guide me, and 
help me with any problem. 
Thank you, Barrie, for sharing 
with us your adventure in con- 
quering fear. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Just to- 
day I got my membership card, and 
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| am now writing to tell you of an 

rience I had not too long ago. 
In the school gym we all had to scale 
a wall. When I got to the top I 
felt a slight push at my back, and 
as I was not too well balanced, I 
fell and sprained my ankle. 

I thought I had broken my foot 
and I thought it was going to be 
terrible, and of course the pain 

worse. Then that evening my 
mother told me to read one of 
the chapters of “You Can Be 
Healed” by Clara Palmer. It is a 
book published by Unity School. I 
read the chapter and immediately 
my foot began to feel better. Mom 
told me to think of my perfect foot, 
and I did. Not more than a week 
later I was walking as perfectly as 
I did before I sprained it—Dickie. 

Thank you, Dickie, for your 
helpful story of God's healing 
presence within your body. 
When God created you He 
made the spiritual part of you 
after His own “image,” like 
Himself, well and strong, free 
from pain. He gave you a phys- 
ical body in which the spiritual 
you lives. Your body is like a 
child; your spiritual nature is 
like the father or mother. It di- 
rects your body, and your body 
obeys your spiritual self just as 
you obey your father or mother. 
When you say, “God is healing 
and blessing me every moment 
of every day,” or “God is my 
health, I can’t be sick,” you are 
speaking of your spiritual self, 
the part of you that God created 
like Himself. Keep repeating 
these words for your body, and 
you will help your body to be 
strong and well. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Thank you 
very much for making me a mem- 
ber of the Good Words Booster 
Club. The other day a friend of 
mine said that I was a sissy to join 
such a club. I was very angry, but I 
said The Prayer of Faith, and it 
helped me hold my temper and ex- 
plain about the club to her. May I 
please have a membership blank for 
her?—Ann (Canada). 


We are delighted to send 
you an application blank for 
your friend. Members of the 
Good Words Booster Club are 
happy boys and girls. We be- 
lieve that your friend will be 
glad that she changed her idea 
about our club. You are a true 
Booster, Ann, to be able to tell 
her about the joy of being a 
member. © 


Dear Barbara: When | first be- 
came a Booster I wasn’t regular in 
writing to you. Now I have made 
a sort of a game out of it and I get 
on marvelously well. I pretend you 
are the head of our club. Each 
month you send out letters stating 
what we must try to accomplish. In 
return we send our report in of 
how we got on with the job. Your 
letter about prayer was helpful. I 
sometimes feel very close to God, 
and then I am very, very happy. I 
didn’t know until now that that is 
ptaying.—Freda (England). 

It is a happy and helpful 
game you have made of writing 
letters to me, Freda. Often 
when we pray we talk to God 
with words or silently with our 
thoughts. Then we listen for the 
answer that He sends to us in 
the form of ideas. But some- 


times prayer is just becoming 
still and feeling close to God 
and knowing that He loves us. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Darla Gay Witty (10), Larson, 
N. Dak.; Sandra Jean Rohlfing 
(10), 7955 Caroline Ave., Maple- 
wood 17, Mo.; Carol Watts (9), 
Rte. 4, Montpelier, Iowa; Billy 
Beardsley (9), 100 Leslie St., East 
Orange, N. J.; Nancy Palmer (8), 
117 Ferguson Ave., North Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Helen McRae (13), Post 
Office House, Aberdout, Fife, Scot- 
land; Peter Graham (12), 120 Es- 
sex St., Masterton, New Zealand; — 
Ann Rickard (11), Box 63, Thessa- 
lon, Ont., Canada; Harry Thomas 
(11), 55 Westbury St., Llanelly, S. 
Wales, Great Britain; Fern Cum- 
mings (13), Rte. 1, Belleville, W. 
Va.; Dorothy Myers (13), Box 
641, Rifle, Colo.; Suzie Lamkin 
(11), 129 Dillon St., Houston 17, 
Tex.; Sonia Stein (11), 7833 Stick- 
ney Ave., Wauwatosa 13, Wis.; 
Mae Thompson (12), Box 149, 
West End, N. C.; Carol Fox (12), 
Rte. 2, Box 19, Riceville, Iowa; 
Joan Bergman (11), Box 205, 
Greenbush, Minn.; Malcolm Klein- 
knecht (11), Rte. 1, Box 82, Web- 
ster, Mass.; Mattie Lou Chance 
(11), Rte. 2, Altha, Fla.; Elaine 
Drummond (12), Thornhill Cres- 
cent, Cashmere, Christchurch, New 
Zealand; Merle Grieve (12), Law- 
son, Sask., Canada. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God walks beside me, guides 
my way 
Through every moment, 


night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
: too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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SPARTANS 


HE EASTER crowd was coming out of the 
church into the bright spring sunshine. In 
the yard Red tried not to scowl as he helped load 
Kegs’s burro with the Easter decorations they had 
carried from the deserted Sunday schoolroom. 
He and Coralee had spent a busy Saturday blow- 


ing eggs, boiling eggs, and coloring them so that 


they could be used to brighten the junior room 
on Sunday morning and afterward be taken to 
the Spartans’ clubhouse for the party he had 
planned for his small sister Anne. 

Red’s friends had been eager to help him. 
David Harrison told him early that morning that 
he and his mother had gone to the Roost with 
tulips for the table and branches of golden bell 
for every corner. Chink had been there too mak- 
ing a nest for the Easter eggs; and Kegs had 
brought his burro to church to carry whatever 
they moved from the church to the Roost. Be- 
sides the eggs there were the big candy rooster 
Bob’s uncle had sent him from Chicago and 
Andy’s white rabbit Haakan, the cage to carry 
him in, and the miniature fence that had kept 
him all morning in a corner of the junior room, 
nibbling carrots and entertaining the little chil- 
dren in the nursery class. 

Still, in spite of all the help Red got things 
were going wrong. 

“What are you frowning about?” Andy asked 
from the far side of the burro, where he was 
hanging Haakan’s cage, trying to make it tight 
and safe and yet keep the floor level so that the 
rabbit would be comfortable. 

“Too many things go wrong,” Red answered, 
his voice sharp with dissatisfaction. 

‘What?’ asked Andy. “Easter Sunday seems 
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Party for 


Anne 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1949 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


to be the best day of the year to me.” 

“Sure,” said Red. “I got the lesson 
all right—the world awakens from the 
dreariness of winter to the beauty of spring, we 
have life after what seemed death, and we know 
that Christ and goodness are not gone from us 
but are here in changing forms.” 

“Well, I believe it,” said Chink positively. 

“Mother says we get proof of this fact every 
day when people love one another and try to 
make one another happy,” said David. 

“I know,” Red agreed hastily. “Just the same 
I've had trouble with this party! Anhe’s counted 
on it; but I’ve had——” 

“What?” asked his cousin Coralee, perplexed. 
“I worked with you on it and——” 

“I just broke six eggs,” Red confessed. “I told 
Mom the blown ones would break. too easy. I 
wanted them all hard boiled; but she wouldn't 
let me have them.” 

Coralee nodded. “Eggs are 
expensive. Your mother said 
that sometimes the boiled ones 
spoil before she can use them 
all, and we mustn’t waste food 
when so many people are 
hungry. Besides one year Anne 
ate too many and got sick.” 

“Huh!” grunted Red and 
adjusted the cord that held the 
basket of eggs to Surprise’s 
harness. The hard-boiled ones 
were at the bottom of the bas- 
ket and on top were the fragile 
ones, whose ends he and Cora- 
lee had pierced carefully with 
a big darning needle and 
emptied by blowing through 
one end until the white and 
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the yolk of each egg streamed 

out the other end into the bow! 

Mrs. Sloan gave them. 
“Anne’ll be late,” Red com- 


Happy World 


By Edward Austin Sumner 


the planks single file, joking 
and laughing. Kegs sent the 
burro down the bank into the 
water beside the planks. The 


plained. “She's got to change The world is so crowded with -,.ck was not deep, and Surprise 
her costume, and there'll be a beautiful things, was safer in it than on the foot- 
lot of who will stop Pav yore that bridge. Andy walked on the 
Mother and Dad to tell them ee ee planking beside Surprise and 


what a cherub she made in the 

geant, and our party can’t start till they can 

ring her over, and—I’m hungry!” 

David laughed sympathetically. “I’m hungry 
too. Maybe we can eat Bob’s candy rooster.” 

“Don’t try it,” Bob answered. “Anne gets to 
see him before he loses a single candy feather.” 

“Anything more bothering you?” Andy asked 
as they started the burro toward the Harrison 
farm and the Roost. 

Red threw him an embarrassed grin. “I'd say 
that was enough. But if you want to know, I'd 
like to get home and change my clothes so I can 
have fun. These shoes are tight, and this is the 
first new suit I’ve had in a long time. I don’t 
want anything to happen to it.” 

Coralee teased him. “Cheer up, Red. You take 
your troubles too seriously.” 

Red did try to cheer up, but when they reached 
the footbridge over Indian Creek he met more 
trouble. 

The bridge was narrow, made of planking set 
on low piles of wood; but by taking this road 
they cut off miles that they would have had to 
walk if they had used the big bridge upstream. 

Coralee, Bob, Chink, and David hurried over 


kept a hand on Haakan’s cage. 
Red came last, ready to help if he was needed. 

They were halfway across when Surprise 
stumbled in the rushing muddy water. He lurched 
sideways, striking Haakan’s cage against the 
bridge. 

“Steady!”’ cried Kegs. 

“Whoa, there!” shouted Andy, grabbing at the 
cage and missing it. 

Red saw the cage leap into the air as though 
it were jerked up by an unseen hand; saw the 
basket leap too and fall; saw the cord about it 
snap and the basket drop into the creek, taking 
all the Easter eggs with it! 

“Steady,” cried Kegs again. 

The burro floundered to safe footing. The cage 
settled against the harness. But the basket was 
gone. 

Red dropped to his knees on the planking and 
stared into the swirling brown water below him. 
He could see nothing. Numbly he wondered if 
there was anything he could do to save Anne’s 
party for her. 

He lifted a hand and rubbed his eyes. A strange 
thing was happening in the rushing water below 
him. Through the mud and murk boiled colored 
particles, many particles of many colors 
—Easter eggs, the ones he and Coralee had 
blown! The eggs had been full of air, and 
they-came to the surface and bobbed 
downstream. 

“We'll get them!” David shouted. 

“How?” demanded Chink. 

“Down at the bend,” Bob cried. 
“They'll float against the bank, and we can 
fish them out.” 

Kegs and Andy had to stay with Sur- 
ae and Haakan, but the others ran to the 

end. Just as they expected, the current 
carried the eggs against the bank, but it 
took half an hour to get them all out. They 
had no basket, so Red stripped off his new 
coat to carry them in. 


Red saw-the basket drop into the creek. 
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“We may as well go,” he said 
at last. “The boiled eggs are too 
heavy to float. They are at the 
bottom of the creek with the 
basket. I wish we'd blown them | That 
all, don’t you, Coralee?” 


She smiled at him. Th 
“We'll wash these, and Anne 
will like them,” she said. We 


Everyone tried to be gay 
again, and everyone but Red 
succeeded. His stomach gnawed 


3 and growled and would not let 

j him forget that he wanted to | og 5 

3 eat. tryin 

q } When they reached the Roost } cess. 

: | he laid his coat on the table and | oy, | 
opened it to take out the eggs. | pot 
Miserably he stared at them. woul 
The water on them had soaked wou 
brown spots through the back | and 


of his coat—the coat to his new there 
suit! His father would tell him part 
| that he should have known bet- part 


ter than to carry wet eggs in it, H 
: and his father would be right. fore 
He would have known better doot 
if he had not been so worried le di 
about Anne and her party. like 
4 David put a hand on his | was 
“The others can arrange that 
be things here,” he said. “Let’s go Chit 
to the house and see if Mother's dow 
home. She knows a lot about T 
clothes and stains.” root 


They found Mrs. Harrison in ag 
the shed where early chicks cove 


) were beginning to hatch in the | mou 
incubators. She examined the is 
1 coat and smiled at Red. “Ye 
“The sun’s warm,” she said. this 


“Put your coat on the line | aad 
When it’s thoroughly dry we'll toy 
} brush it, and the dirt will come we 
out. And when you boys go like 
back, take this.” She handed : 
Red a gleaming-white gift box. W 
“I was on my way to the Roost I 
with it, but the chicks delayed | 2 
} me. It’s two candy Easter lilies anc 

we got as a surprise for Anne.” | Pla 
With her words a load rolled squ 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, God, for Easter 


day, 
The gladdest time of all the 
year. 
We ask You now to bless 
this food 
And bless the loved ones 
gathered here. © 


off Red’s spirit. Everyone was 
trying to make his party a suc- 
cess. Everything was coming 
out all right—if only he were 
not so hungry! He hoped he 
would not be so hungry that he 
would be grouchy when Anne 
and his mother and father got 
there. Cross people spoil any 
party, and this had to be a good 
party in spite of everything! 

He heard Anne’s laughter be- 
fore he and David reached the 
door. He went into the Roost. 
In its gay decorations it looked 
like a fairy cottage, and Haakan 
was doing a splendid job as an 
Easter bunny, nibbling a carrot 
that Andy put beside the nest 
Chink had made under the win- 
dow for the Easter eggs. 

The group shifted to make 
room for them, and Red caught 
a glimpse of the table. It was 
covered with food, mounds and 
mounds of it! 

He heard his mother say: 
“You were too excited to eat 
this morning, Son. So Father 
and I decided to add something 
to your party. We brought what 
= thought you Spartans would 

“Food!” Red exclaimed. 
“What could be better?” 

His father was laughing too, 
a friendly rumble of a laugh; 
and small Anne flitted from 
place to place, crowing and 
squealing with delight. 


A Toy Field Glass 


Fersy The, 


ote: MATERIALS needed to make these field glasses are 
spools, corks, a bit of lollipop stick, cardboard strips, and a 


tiny wire shank. 


Start with two large spools and two large corks. (See 1 and 2.) 
Cut two cardboard strips (A) and a stick (B). From the top and 
bottom of a small cork cut a slice. Bore a hole through each (C) 
and glue slices of cork to stick (3). See D. 

Glue D between large corks, with strips (A) at top and 


bottom. (See 3.) 


Bore a large hole through center of the two 


large corks. Insert shank (E) into D. This is the adjusting screw. 
Glue this section to large spools. Glue on small spools next. 


(See 4.) 


Glue on top spools for eyepieces. (See 5.) Paint with black 
poster paint. Trim with black enamel the spools, all the flanges, 
the cardboard strips, and the stick. Paint top and bottom of spools 


silver for the lenses. 


You can now peer through the glasses. 


Red reached for a sandwich. 
He felt warm and happy. Every- 


one was having a wonderful 
time. 
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stamps 
picturing ani- 
mals have always 
been eagerly sought 
after by collectors. 
Many a collector to- 
day was first attracted to the 
hobby of stamp collecting be- 
cause his attention was drawn 
to the colorful and picturesque 
animal stamps issued by many 
countries. 

If you have not already ac- 
quired a philatelic zoo, why not 
start one? You will find it a 
fascinating enterprise. 

No zoo would be worthy of 
the name unless it contained 
elephants, tigers, giraffes, and 
zebras, and our illustrations this 
month show four examples of 
these beasts. The giraffe and 
zebra are from Mozambique 
(sometimes called Portuguese 
East Africa), the trumpeting 
elephant from Gambia, a Brit- 
ish colony in West Africa, and 
the fierce springing tiger from 
the Federated Malay States, on 
the Malay peninsula in Asia. 

The question is often asked, 
What country issued the first 
animal stamp? The answer is 
twofold. The first postage 
stamps showing an animal were 
the famous “Saint Louis Bears,” 
issued by the postmaster of the 
city of Saint Louis, Missouri, in 
1845, by authority of the Post- 
master General of the United 


States. Since these 
stamps were author- 
ized by the Federal 
government but not 
officially issued by it, 
collectors consider 
them “provisional” or “semi- 
official” stamps. 

The honor of issuing the first 
animal stamp therefore goes to 
our great friend and neighbor 
Canada, which in 1851 issued 
a stamp of three-pence denomi- 
nation showing a beaver. When 
the Canadian currency later was 
changed from shillings and 
pence to dollars and cents, the 
stamp was reissued in a five- 
cent denomination. These “Can- 
ada beavers” have always been 
in great demand by collectors, 
and they are scarce. Perhaps you 


_ may be able to acquire this first 


animal stamp for your collec- 
tion someday. 

Your zoo will eventually con- 
tain a number of stamps from 
Mozambique, Liberia, Belgian 
Congo, and North Borneo, for 
these countries have issued 
many stamps picturing animals. 
In Mozambique, in addition to 
the giraffe and zebra, you will 
find the lion, hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros, leopard, crocodile, 
and screwhorn antelope; in Li- 
beria the elephant, hippopota- 
mus, African buffalo, antelope, 
and chimpanzee; in Belgian 
Congo the leopard, elephant. 
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and okapi; in North Borneo the 
crocodile, sun bear, rhinoceros, 
wild boar, wild ox, orangutan, 
and tapir. 

Here are a few others: Cam- 
eroons, zebu; French West Af- 
rica, alligator; Eritrea, camel 
and gazelle; Australia, kanga- 
100, koala, and platypus; New- 
foundland, caribou; Ruanda 
and Urundi (Belgian East 
Africa), zebra and leopard; 
French Guiana, anteater; 
Greenland, polar bear: and the 
United States, bison. 


Jet’s Choice 
(Continued from page 12) 
trees at the shallows. The boys 


dumped the rope on the ground 
in front of the men as they sat 


on the logs talking. “Hemp,” 


Big Brother said. “Hemp,” Tod 
and Jet and Ben repeated in 
unison. 

The fathers looked at the 
rope, they looked at each other, 
then they looked at the boys. 
“Where did you get it?” Mean- 
ing the rope of course. 

“We found the stalks of 
hemp and made the rope,” the 
boys and girls said, all talking 
at once. 

“Hemp,” Mr. Stockwell said. 
“I knew it made good rope, but 
I never saw the plant growing.” 

Mr. Jeffries grinned. “I’ve 
passed that patch of high weeds 
several times the past few 
weeks and wished my corn 
would grow as well.” 

“It was a fortunate day when 
= met Dave,” Uncle John told 

et. 

“It was more fortunate when 
I brought him home with me,” 
Jet answered. 

Dave grinned with embar- 
rassment. ““The rope won't last 
long,” he said. “The plants ri- 
pened too quickly because of 


By Nell Holbert 


April showers! What shall you do? 

Here’s a good idea for you: 

Mix and bake, and when you're through— 
Easter eggs and cookies too! 


Creamed Eggs for Easter 


6 hard-boiled eggs, quartered 
1/, cupful grated American cheese 


© Stir in white sauce, and serve on slice of toast. Sprinkle with 


paprika. 


White Sauce 


1 cupful milk 
1 tablespoonful flour 


1 tablespoonful butter 
lf, teaspoonful salt 


© Use a double boiler. Melt butter. Add flour and seasoning. 


Add cold milk. Cook 25 minutes. 


Bunny Cookies 
1 cupful sugar 1 whole egg and white of 
Y/ cupful butter another 
5 tablespoonfuls milk 2 level teaspoonfuls baking 
1 teaspoonful vanilla powder 


Flour 


@ Cream butter and sugar. Add remaining ingredients, except 
flour, and mix. Add just enough flour to make a soft dough. Roll 
out. Cut with a bunny cooky cutter. Bake in a quick oven (375° F.) 
Ice with any good icing. Sprinkle with colored sugar. 


dry weather. But it’s better than 
none.” 

“It’s great,” Mr. Buxton said. 
“I don’t have a rope that long 
on my place. We all need more 
rope.” 

“After we've helped with the 
ponds,” Jet asked his father, 
“may we go down to the creek 


and make more rope?” 

“You boys don’t need to hel 
with the ponds,” his father said. 
“We'd much rather you made 
rope as long as the hemp holds 
out.” 

“Is the hemp that. impor- 
tant?” Jet asked. 

(To be continued) - 
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This World 
By Robert Alderson (9 years) 
Hickman Mills, Mo. 
Did you know that this world which 
God has created 
Was made so far back it wasn’t 
even dated? 


There are lakes and oceans and. 


flowers and trees 

And the cat and mouse and birds 
and bees. 

God isn’t partial whom he chooses 
to love. 

He even knows when sparrows fall 
from above. 

God loves every race, kind, and 
creed. 

He gives us everything that we 
really need. 

So let’s rejoice in every possible 
way 

When it comes time to celebrate 
Easter Day. 


Dream Gold 


By Anne Portch (11 years) 
Makino, Fielding, New Zealand 


I think I’m drifting in the air 

To a golden land so sweet and fair, 

Where only fairies dance at — 

Beneath the moon’s pale-golden 
light. 


I'm taken to a castle royal 
Upon a road of golden soil 

To see a queen so sweet and fair, 
The ruler of the sweet things there. 


She greets me with a happy smile 

And bids me stop and sit awhile; 

She sends a fairy to my side 

To show me round her country 
wide. 


But soon it’s time to journey home, 

And so at dawn I’m all alone; 

I’m in my little yellow bed— 

“Get up,” says Mom, “you sleepy- 
head!” 
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The Lazy Little Easter 


Rabbit 
By Glenn Miller (8 years) 
Fort Payne, Ala. 


Once upon a time there was a 
mother rabbit. She had five little 
rabbits, and they were making toys 
for boys and girls. Soon Easter 
came, but the lazy little Easter rabbit 
did not want to work. He was too 
lazy. The mother rabbit said, “If 
you don’t work a little you are a 
sissy, and no one will like you.” 

The lazy little Easter rabbit said, 
“I will go to work, but I won't 
like it.” 

He went to Billy’s house and 
Jane’s house, then Tommy's. When 
he came to Joe’s house he saw a 
big, big tree. He said, “Oh, look, 
just a good place to lie down and 
rest.”” 

When morning came, Joe did 
not receive anything. He said: “I 
have been a good boy. I wonder 
why I did not get anything.” 

He was playing out in the yard. 
He looked A and saw the lazy 
little. Easter rabbit lying under an 
oak tree. He saw all of his toys. 
“You did not forget me,” he said, 
“but you were late getting here.” 

After that the little rabbit learned 
his lesson. He was not lazy any 
more and no one called him a lazy 
little Easter rabbit any more. 


SQ 


The Fawn 
By Sally Fietz (11 years) 
Brandon, Fla. 
One day as I was walking 
Across the snowy lawn, 
I thought I heard a noise; 
I looked and saw a fawn. 


It was very pretty, 
So very gentle too; 


I went to it and whispered, 
“T do love you.” 


America 
By Anne S (11 years) 
Natick, Mass. 


I love America! 
Its lakes and hills; 
Its fields of daisies 
And daffodils. 


I love America! 

Its mountains so high; 
Its beautiful rivers 

That go rushing by. 


America! America! 
That’s the land for me. 

The land of nature’s beauty so rare, 
The land of the brave and free. 


Easter 
By Paul Hurst (9 years) 
Gadsden, Ala. - 


A little girl named Fay 
Asked in such a pretty way 
The little Easter bunny 

To bring her an egg so funny. 
“Bring one for Regg 

And one for me; 

Bring Sue an e; 

une for Tee” 


My Pets 
B et Lee Lane (9 ) 


I have a little kitten; 

He is brown and white and black. 
He does so many funny things, 

I don’t know how to act. 


And when the naughty doggy comes 
And sniffs him on the nose, 

I hold my breath and wonder if 
They're going to come to blows. 


But doggy only wants to play; 

Yet kitty is so mad; 
ae and ruffles up his fur, 
ich makes poor doggy sad 
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Do, Re, and Me 
By Malcolm Kleinknecht 
(11 years) 
Webster, Mass. 


Do, Re, and Me aren’t the first 
three notes in the scale in this story, 
No, siree! They are three elves. 
They live in the forest with their 
mother and father, as they are too 
young to work. Do, Re, and Me 
have many friends. Among them is 
Ticktock, He lives with his mother 
and Father too. ; 

You may wonder why the elves 
have such odd names. This is be- 
cause they are named for what their 
parents want them to be. Ticktock 
is to be a clockmaker, and Do, Re, 
and Me are to be musicians. 

One day news came that the 

ueen of the elves was coming to 

e forest. Everyone was excited, 
especially Do, Re, and Me. Ticktock 
came over to their house and told 
them they could go with him to see 
the queen. = 

The younger elves were allowed 
to stand in front of the crowd, as 
they were very small and otherwise 
wouldn’t be able to see the queen. 

Then a trumpet sounded an- 
nouncing the queen! 

As the queen was passing she 
stopped and told Ticktock, Do, Re, 
and Me to get into her carriage, as 
she was going to take them to 
school. 

She took Ticktock to a clock 
factory, and Do, Re, and Me to a 
music school so all could learn their 
trades. 

The next year when the queen 
came again Ticktock gave her a 
clock and Do, Re, and Me sang for 
her to show her their gratitude. 


I Love My Teacher. Do 
You? 
By Nancy Mackie (9 years) 


Hyde Park, Mass. 


I love my teacher; 

She’s ever so smart. 
We're having a play, 
' And she gave me a part. 


Do you like your teacher? 
I sure hope you do; 

Because I love my teacher, 
And T want you to too. 


Editor’s Letter 


W hat to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for August, send 
it now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who ‘can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
ten years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys or 
girls under your supervision is not 
copied. We check to the best of 
our ability but need your help to 
avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


The Mississippi 
By Aubrey Holmes (8 years) 
Pensacola, Fla. : 
On a long high bridge 
We crossed a river one day. 
Daddy said, “This is the Missis- 
sippi’’; 
An seid, “Where does Mister 
Sippi stay?” 


My Wonderful Ride 
By Ruth Helen Weihl (8 years) 
Waterloo, Ill. 


I went for a ride once in December; 

Most of that I do not remember. 

I took my new sled, 

And then I had a bump on my 
head— 

That was the end of my adventure! 


Flower in the Vase 

By Patty Roberts (6 years) 
Hastings, Nebr. 

Little flower, sitting in the vase. 


Everyone loves your sweet little 
face. 


The New Home 


(Continued from page 13) 


On the ground, a few feet 
from the chicken coop, a bird 
was pulling and tugging at 
something in the grass. 

“Someone else is getting a 
new home,” said Daddy. “That 
bird has just arrived from the 
Southland. She wants that piece 
of string to weave into her 
nest.” 

Just then the bird pulled the 
bit of string loose from the 
stems of grass and flew with it 
to a vine that grew over the 
kitchen window. 

“Why, that is right under my 
bedroom window upstairs,” 
said Mary. 

“You must be careful not to 
scare the birds,” said Daddy. 
“If you watch them every morn- 
ing, you will soon see tiny eggs 
in the nest, and then in about 
two weeks there will be baby 
birds.” 

Suddenly they heard foot- 
steps behind them. Daddy and 
Mary turned to see a little girl 
approaching. She was carrying 
a yellow kitten in her arms. 

“Hello,” said the little visitor 
shyly. “My name is Lavinia, and 
I live half a mile down the road. 
I was just wishing some folks 
would move in here who had a 
little girl my size.” 

“My name is Mary, and I 
was wishing for someone to 
play with too.” 

“I brought you a kitten,” 
said Lavinia, as she put the yel- 

(Turn to inside back cover) 
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OME OF the greatest thrills 

in the life of an editor come 
when the postman brings the 
letters from the readers. We 
count it a very special privilege 
when one of those letters hap- 
pens to be the very first letter a 
boy or girl ever wrote. We re- 
ceived one this week from Len- 
nie Roy Estes, age six, and we 
are happy to share it with you. 
Lennie wrote to tell us about 
his pets. We shall be just as 
happy to get a letter from you 
telling us about your pet. Send 
your letter to WEE Wispom, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 


Dear Editor: | have two pups. 
They run after me and they fight 
over their food, but I love them 
just the same.—Lennie Roy Estes. 


Dear Editor: 1 enjoy reading 
about people's pets, and I think it 
very interesting. I am eleven years 
old and very busy training my pet 
parakeet that I call Baby. That name 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. 
Friend’s name 


seemed to fit exactly, for Baby is 
very small. 
When Baby wants out of the 


cage he prances up and down in 
front of the cage door and makes 
funny little noises. [f we open the 
door he will jump on our shoulders 
or on our heads. He loves to tease. 
He will eat while hanging upside 
down, turn somersaults, and swing. 
Baby could get out of the first cage 
we had, so Grandmother gave us 
one where the bars were closer 
together. As yet he hasn’t been 
able to get out of it—Helen Jean 
Migeat. 


Dear Editor: | would like to tell 
you about a canary we once had. 
We called him Peter Pan. He would 
never be outdone by anything or 
anyone, Several times he completely 
exhausted people who happened to 
be singing either in the neighbor- 
hood or in our own house. He could 
not accept the fact that people have 
just as much right to sing, or just 
as nice voices as he had. He would 
not tolerate the song of another, but 
to a whistler he would always re- 
pre with a polite little chirp. Al- 

ough he was rather embarrassing 
at times I must admit he was a good 
songbird.—Alison Currie. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM ' 


I inclose $2 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


Little Black Sheep 
(Continued from page 15) 


chicks,” she said. At first she'd 
stop and listen at every chirp 
she heard; then two wings 
would flutter and out would fly 
a bird. 

When she had almost given 
up she heard a “peep-peep- 
peep” and turned to look, and 
there she saw a little lamb 
asleep. 

“That's not a lamb,” thought 
Mary; “most lambs are white. 
What’s more, I never knew a 
lamb to make a noise like that 
before!” 

She went a little closer. He 
raised his sleepy head; then 
jumping ee to his feet, 
“Baa, baa, baa, baa,” he said. 

Mary stopped right in her 
tracks and didn’t make a sound, 
for where the lamb had lain she 
saw two dark fluffs on the 
ground—two little downy balls 
with legs. “My two black 
chicks!” she cried. “I’m going 
to catch you both right now be- 
fore you run and hide.” 

She picked them up and cud- 
dled them against her soft blue 
dress. “Next time you'll stop 
and think before you run away, 
I guess. And thank you, little 
lamb,” she said. ‘Because 
you've been so kind, I'll take 
you to your mother if you'll 
follow on behind. But first I’m 
going to give you a little silver 
bell. You're black, and after 
dark it’s hard to see you very 
well. When you are lost its 
tinkle can be heard for miles 
around. And when you're tired 
of baaing, it will ring until 
you're found.” 

She took the little chickens 
home and put them in a ae 
then with a ribbon and the bell, 
came running back again. And 
when she'd tied the bell on with 
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a purple ribbon bow, they scam- 
pered up the hillside just as fast 
as they could go. 

“There are your friends,” 
said Mary when they had 
reached the top. “Bye-bye, little 
black sheep; right here is where 
I stop.” 

“Baa, baa,” said little Blacky 
as he hurried to the brook, the 
silver bell ding-a-linging with 
each happy jump he took. 

“Look, it’s Blacky,” cried the 
sheep. “Where did you get that 
bell? It couldn’t have grown in 
just one night!” But Blacky 
wouldn’t tell. 


He just looked sheepish, but 


_ he tried from then on to be 


and not show off and not 
reak rules to show them that 
he could. 


In fact he was so very nice 
and he was liked so well the 
other lambs all followed little 
Blacky and his bell. No valley 
was too deep for him nor any 
hill too steep. So Blacky, kind 
and brave, became the leader of 
the sheep. 


The Stone Is Rolled 
Away 


(Continued from page 17) 


we cannot find the one without 
the other. 

When we allow hate, envy, 
greed, jealousy, and cruelty to 
enter our heart, we shut out 
love, and joy, and happiness 
just as surely as the stone before 
the tomb shut out those who 
loved Jesus. When we open our 
heart to God's love all ugly 
thoughts are dissolved or rolled 
away just as the stone was 
rolled away from the tomb. If 
we listen with our heart filled 
with love we can hear the Mas- 
ter saying, ‘‘Peace be unto you.” 


An April Puzzle 
By Dorothy Youngman Miller 


My first is in car but not in 
trolley. 

My second is in happy, but not 
in jolly. 

My third is in girl but not in 
boy. 

My fourth is in train but not in 
toy. 

My fifth is in April but not in 
May. 

My sixth is in gulf but not in 
bay. 

My seventh is in moon but not 
in star. 

My eighth is in oil but not 1n tar. 

My ninth is in love but not in 
hate. 

Try this trick if you aren't too 
late! 


Tree Puzzle 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Choose the correct word in 
each sentence. 

1. Lebanon was famous for 
its (fir, cedar, hemlock) trees. 

2. Zacchaeus climbed into a 
(walnut, fig, sycamore) tree in 
order to see Jesus. 

3. Noah made the ark of 
(oak, gopher, juniper) wood. 

4. Aaron’s rod was a branch 
from the (almond, hawthorne, 
pine) tree. 

5. The (cedar, holly, fig) 
furnished food for the people 
of Palestine. 

6. When the dove returned 
to the ark it carried an (elm, 
olive, ash) leaf. 


Birds to Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


1. What an angry bird 
would do to his mate. 

2. A popular vegetable + a 
common barnyard fowl. 

3. A nickname for a man + 
an exclamation + part of a 
chain. 

4. A period of darkness + 
not out + a high wind. 

5. A monarch + an angler. 

6. Less than the whole + a 
long range of hills. 

7. Something used in driv- 
ing horses +- without means + 
a man’s name. 

8. Something pioneers used 
in the construction of fences. 


Judy’s Flower Puzzle 
By Lavonne Mathison 


A lot of animals have wan- 
dered into Judy's garden, but if 
you match a word from each 
column with a word in the other 
you will find that the animals 
have turned into flowers. 


cat willow 
elephant 
tiger wood 
cow glove 
toad tail 
turtle lily 
pussy ear 
dog tongue 
dragon slip 
fox head 
hare eye 
hound bell 
ox head 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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Barnyard Friends 


By Texie Hering 


ba OU WILL enjoy making these barnyard friends. They will 
make nice favors for an Easter party. Shall we make a cow 
first ? 

Pick a hole about 34 inch in diameter in one side of an egg 
and remove the contents (which can be used for cooking). When 
the shell is dry draw the cow’s face on one end of shell with black 
ink or crayons. Cut ears from tan construction paper as in 1. Bend 
under at dots. Glue to head. Cut horns from tan paper as in 2. 
Bend under at dots, curling ends in half circle on knife blade. 
Glue in place (as in drawing). Cut body from tan construction 
paper. (See 3.) Glue together at back edges—bending tail out. 
Slash end of tail. Bend up feet at dots. Mark hind legs and hoofs 
with white ink or crayon. Slash neck piece 14 inch deep and set 
eggshell in it, gluing in place with quick-drying airplane glue. 

If you like the cow, try making a rooster. 

For making a rooster pick a hole in one end of an egg. Drain 
contents and use for cooking. Draw eyes on the shell with black 
drawing ink or crayons. Cut two pieces for the beak from yellow 
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construction paper. Bend them 
and glue in place, one with 
center crease up and one with 
center crease down. Cut two 
pieces for the comb from red 
construction paper. (See 4.) 
Glue pointed edges together, 
then glue in place. Cut wattles 
from red construction paper 
(5) and glue in place. 

Cut body from yellow con- 
struction paper. (See 6.) Glue 
together at back edge. Bend feet 
up. Cut wings and tail (7 and 
8) from yellow construction pa- 
per. Slash small end of tail. 
Curl other end and glue wings 
and tail to the body. 

Slash neck opening as shown 
in 6 and glue rooster head into 
opening. Paste strip of white 
crepe paper around neck. 


Grandfather’s Violin 


(Continued from page 8) - 


hide a trouble the bigger it 
grows. Bring it out in the light 
and it soon vanishes. Trouble 
only lives in dark, secret places, 
you know.” 

“Yes, Father, I know that 


. Mother was smiling too as 
she drew a footstool up beside 
her chair. Jimmy sat down and 
leaned against her, for Father 
was standing up now, putting 
the violin under his chin. Music 
flowed around them through 
the room as his fingers pressed 
the strings, the bow drawing 
sweet notes as it passed back 
and forth. Peace and happiness 
filled Jimmy’s heart as he 
listened. Some day he too would 
play as Father did, as Grand- 
father had done years before. 
When the music had stopped 
and Mother had followed Jim- 
my upstairs he knelt beside his 
bed a minute to say a little 
thank-you prayer. 
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Gretchen 
Desighed by Erika Wiegand 
(12 years) 
American Zone, Germany 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 
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If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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The New Home 


(Continued from page 29) 


low kitten into Mary’s hands. 
“His name is Taffy.” 

Mary gave a little squeal of 
delight. “What a pretty little 
kitty. Thank you so much, La- 
vinia.” 

For an hour the two little 
gitls played happily together. 
Lavinia told of the three kittens 
she had at home, of her bantam 
hen, and of the lamb that drank 
milk from a bottle. Mary 
showed Lavinia her dolls and 
introduced her to Baby Joan, 
who crowed with pleasure at 
the antics of the frisky yellow 
kitten. 

Then Lavinia said she must 
go. “Come and play with me 
some day,” she invited. 

Mary picked up the Red Rid- 
inghood doll. “I want you to 
have her, Lavinia,” she said. “I 
have several more dolls, but 
the kitty is nicer than any doll, 
because he is alive.” 

“I shall love it here in the 
country,” Mary whispered to 
Daddy that night. “There are 
as many interesting things to do 
here as there are in the city.” 


Answers to Puzzles 


‘Unity greeting book- 


22 Page for Mother ‘ 


SPECIAL EASTER REMEMBRANCES FOR FRIENDS .. . 


Unity Greeting Booklets 


Unity School of Chris- 
tianity, publishers of 
WEE WISDOM, pub- 
lish a number of at- 
tractive gift booklets, 
which many persons 
like to send to friends 
at Easter and on 
other occasions 
throughout the year. 


lets contain poems, © 
stories, articles, or 
meditations; always 
the ‘‘greeting’’ is 
helpful and uplifting. 

The booklets selected as especially ap- 
propriate for Easter are: 


Preparation for Easter (new booklet), Be 
at Peace, Breath of Immortality, The Chal- 
lenge of the Dawn, Daily Resurrections, 
The Good News, The Land Is Bright, Life 
Is Consciousness, The Mental Equivalent, 
Prayer of Prayers, Preparation for Easter, 
The Protecting Presence, Recipes for 
Living. 


Unity Greeting Booklets are about the 
size of a post card and with them come 
decorated mailing envelopes that can be 


An April Puzzle mailed for one and one-half cents postage. 
April Fool By ordering _ you assure yourself of = 
; having your booklets in time for mailing = 
Lc to y.our friends. (We do not address book- —— 
pher. 4. Almond. 5. Fig. 6. Olive. 
Dink so Geen Booklets are 10 cents each: 12 for $1. el CRIPPLED 
1. Woodpecker. 2. Peacock. 3. CHILDREN — 
Bobolink. 4. Nightingale. 5. King- UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY a 
7. Whippoor- 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Il 
Judy's Flower Puzzle 
Cattail, elephant’s-ear, tiger lily, 
cowslip, toadflax, ussy- 
willow, dogwood, dragonhead, fox- 
glove, harebell, hound’s-tongue, 
and oxeye. 
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Well, boys and girls, the Easter season will soon 
be here, and of course you are looking forward 
to the joys it will bring. Already you are thinking 
of Easter bunnies, of baskets heaped with gay- 
colored eggs, of new clothes to match earth’s 
new beauty. You are thinking too of Easter Sun- 
day morning, of the chapel with its palms and 
tall white lilies, of the glorious Easter music. 
Of course Easter customs and seasons are not 
the same the world over, but wherever Easter is 
observed, wherever the beautiful story of the 
resurrection is told, hearts beat with new hope 
and Easter becomes the gladdest day of the year. 


917 TRACY AVENUE 


Because of their own joy at Easter, many per 


sons like to bring new joy into the life of others im 


by means of gifts, letters or cards. And here is 
a gift suggestion for you boys and girls: make 


_ some little friend truly happy this Easter with a 


subscription for Wee Wisdom. Coming to him 
month by month, Wee Wisdom will keep the 
Easter joy alive in his heart all year, and how he 
will thank you for such a wonderful gift! Just 
clip and fill out the little blank on page 30 of this 
number, and mail it to Wee Wisdom at the ad- B 
dress below. As you know, Wee Wisdom is $2 § 
a year. : 
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